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COWPYER. } At the upper right hand corner, a view of the Poet’s | Market-place, Olney. At the bottom, the * Sam- ; 
Tue Engraving represents Cowper, from a Por- ; Birth-place, Berkhamstead ; and above it, Ruins } mer-house” and the three Leverets.” 
? trait engraved in Knight's “ Gallery of Portraits.” | of Olney Church, and Cowper’s House in the} Wittiam Cowren, a eclebrated Englirh poet was | 
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9 the son of Dr. Cowper, chaplain to George IT. and 


rector of Beikhampstead, Lertfurdshire, where he } 


was born, 1731. As the great nephew of chan- 


cellor Cowper, he was marked for eminence in the 


law, and after being for some time in the office of | 


an attorney, he entere® at the Inner-temple, and 
at theage of 31 he was appointed clerk in the 
house of lords. This 


timidity prevente! him from accepting, and when 


honorable office lis great 


afterwards nominated clerk of tle journals, which / 


seemed to require no personal attendance, his agi- 


tation of mind became excessive when called upon | 


at the bar of the house, on an unusual occasion, to 


perform the duties of his place, and he resigned un- 


der the greatest depression of spirits. Weakness 


of nerves produced debility of body and mind, but } 


by the friendly attention of Dr. Cotton of St. Al- 
ban’s, his melancholy terrors gradually subsided, 


and from a dejected gloom he rose to the purer use | 


of his mental faculties and to the enjoyment of ra- 
tional conversation, and the cheering and serene 


understanding of the hopes of revelation. 


In 1765 he settled at Huntingdon, and became | 


the friend and the intimate of Mr. Unwin, a neigh- 


boring clergyman, alter whose death, in 1767, he | 


retired to Olney, Bucks, with his widow, whom 


His 


titne in retirement was spent, not only in devotion 


he regarded with all the affection of a mother. 


but in literature, and he contributed sixty-eight 
hymns to the collection which his friend Mr. New- 
ton, the curate of Olney, gave to the world. In 
1782 he appeured himself before the public by the 


publication of a volume of poems, and in 1785 the 


general voice of approbation was raised towards 


He | 


him on the appearance of his second volume. 
afterwards engaged in a translation of Homer's 
liad and Odyssey in blank verse, and in the opin- 
ion of some judges the work, though inferior to the 
versification of Pope, possesses great merit, and 
presents to the English reader a more pleasing and 
perfect picture of the great original. 

It is a curious fact, that his humorous ballad of 
te deepest melancholy. His Letters, which are 
models of that kind of composition, have been giv- 
en to the world since his death. Cowper is a poet 
he is by turns playful and pa- 
thetic, tender and sarcastic; in sume instances, he 


of varied powers : 


rises to sublimity ; and in picturesque delineation 
he has no rival but Thomson, and he generally 
surpasses him in elegance, 

“The poct had communicated so much pleasure 
and instruction to the world by the sweetness of his 
lines, and the pure precepts of morality and benev- 
olence which every where captivate the reader, that 
the king honorably bestowed upon him a pensien 
of 3001. per annum in 1794; but the compliment, 
so flattering to a man of talents, gave more satis- 
faction to his friendsthan to himself. 
ed poet was again sunk into dejection and religious 
melancholy, and few intervals of reason beamed 
upon the afflicted mind of this amiable man. For 
a while indeed he amused himself in the revision 
of his Homer, but again relapsed into that depres- 
sion of spirits which robbed him of all the coinforts 
and the serenity of a reflecting mind. He died 25th 
April, 1800, at Dereham Norfolk. 

ot eat — 

A kKNave may gain more than an honest man 
for a day, but an honest man may gain mostin a 
year. 
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Author of “ Lafitte,” “Capt. Kyd,” “ Burton,” “The 
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CHAPTER L 


) 


{ eons 


drew closer together like a flight of snowy pig- 
prepating to The di- 
versity of form among the numerous craft com- 
posing it—the cantrast between these immediately 
in the fore-ground and those which distance di- 
minished to glitering specks on the verge of the 
horrizon; the steady, onward motion of so many 
prows towards the same point—the ever-chang- 


stoop to their cote. 


ing grouping of the whole as the swifter sailor 
glided ahead of the duller, with the gorgeous dyes 


| . 
i of the evening sun reflected from the thousands 


The Fleet in the Sound—The Merchant Brig—The Island ; 


and Water Scenery—The clipper schooner—The chase and 
daring passage of the shoals—The deck of the brig—The 
bucanier chief—The piracy —The departure—The pursult— 
The brig pursues her course toward her port. 


Ir was at the close of a golden afternoon in 
} autumn, that a numerous ficet of small coasting 
| vessels might have been seen making for the nar. 


Point and Hart Island, which forms the entrance 
to that beautiful strait called East River, but which 
{ well deserves to be named the American “ Bos- 


rHorvs.” 


strait, the Sound diminishes in 


breadth until its 


}nota third of amile apart. Between these it 


than a league when it suddenly expands like 
j lake, to embrace many a green island wooded 


like feathered arrows between such rocky islets as 


would encircle them. 


Contracting its lake-like 
expanse it then bends sharply southward, and 


gradually closing shores confine it within banks } to rival her speed and enter the pass before her ; 


sheets of suowy canvass streched to the breeze, 
altogether rendered it a spectable of the most 


lively and picturesque description. There was the 


- tall and stately brigantine, like a bridge leading 


row outlet of Long Island Sound, between Sand’s | 


As it approaches the entrance to this | 


flows smoothly onward still and deep, for more | 


i 


resist the zone of sparkling waves with which it } 


} flows on awhile past descending lawns and pleas. | 


| ant fields, reflecting from its unrippled surface state- | 
; : 


; ly mansions, groves and towers, which thickly 
' adorn its banks ; but after a graceful sweep around 
; an island enters all at once,a region of hidden 


} o° 
: rocks and deep abysses! With accelerated mo- 


with fearful whirlpools and boiling surges, roars 


\ tion, and suddenly swelling its bosom inany feet, | 
Jobn Gilpin, was written while he was a prey to ' 


} hulls—the crows of the snowy flock, and 


down to its silvery beach, and to shape out a hun- | boats skimming 


dred pleasant coves in the verdant shores, darting ; 


her train, moving in the van; from her forecastle 
to her foremast truck, a pagoda of spread canvass 
towering aloft, cach sail lessening as it ascended 
till that pretty plaything the flying-royal crown. 
ed the whole 


and completed the symetry of the 


well-porportioned column. Gaily-painted stoops 
with their single spiral mast and heavy mainsail 
topped by the powerful gaft topsail, hovered around 
her and extending wide their broad sheets, strove 
while numerous schooners, with their shapely 
top-gallant sails and graceful jibs ; mackerel boats 


with their sharp bows, diugy sails and black 
pilot 
like sea-gulls over the dancing 
waves, with far astern a heavy lugger laded to 
her bends, completed the variety of crafts com- 
posing the motly fleet. 

Before a steady breeze which was just strong 
enough to scroll the blue water, the vessels crowd- 


ed 


canvass in order to reach their port which 


towards the pass, stretching every inch of 


was 
still seven leagues, distant, before the night set 


in. One of the flect, a beautifal clipper-built 


) schooner had been for the last half hour rapidlly 


it now shoots forward with wildly agitated waves } 
half turns back upon itself asif it would escape } the leading brigantine as she was entering the 
? 
| the vortex—and then plunges onward, conyulsed | 


above caverns, and flies hissing past precipices, | 


while the lashed rock on every side, fling clouds 


; of sheeted foam high into the air. Looking from 


| shore to shore, as if wreathed in December snows, 


overhauling one after another of the convey and 
leaving them behind gallantly to pass others still 
ahead, had finally gained a position just astern of 
pass. ‘The schooner’s canvass was attached to its 
utmust tension and huge square fore-sail extended 
on the weather bow forced her along through the 


water ata speed that threatened before another 


' half mile to leave the brigantine itsclf astern and 


| and with the noise and wild velocity of a swollen { 


} cataract, it whirls and foams and thunders on for 
a few moments through the rock-bound 
} then, as suddenly as it had entered this Tartarean 
strait it wheels into a cali deep basin beyond, on 
the uuruffled surface of which are mirrored pictur- 


esque villas and pleasant gardens that hang in 


} the 
passage, | 


gives her the Jead of the entire squadron. ‘The 
brigantine continued to stand steadily on towards 
usual channel between the island and the 


main, an in imitation of the schooner began also to 


; increase her sail by the addition of a fore.top-gal- 


} standing this imitation on 


° » a . ) 
luxuriant masses of foliage above the dark still 


water. Thence it goes wandering on, like some 


gentle river, amid the loveliest rural scenery in the 
world, now binding a bright island to its bosom 
like an emerald, now gracefully bending to cither 


shore and forming innumerable beautiful inlets as 


if it willed ihat each fair lawn should slope to its 


own. At length, escaping from the embrace of its 


oh banke it wand » = ie . 
green banks it wanders for a leagne amid the pomp 


and splendor of surrounding t inples and domes, 
and fleets of stately ships, and then loses itself in 


the broad bosom of the bay of New-York. 


As the far-stretching fleet approached the as- 


tern entrance to this miniature Bospherous, it 


lant studden-sail and her main top-sail. Notwith- 


the part of the brig of 


an intention to maintain the 


lead, the schooner 
gained on her rapidly and entered the narrowest 
part of the passage abeamand to windward of her. 
Thoy continued to sail abreast a few seconds un- 
till they approached a portion of the strait where 


} } 
the main channel inclines to the left 


towards the 
main land, andis devided from it by a rocky 


ridge, inside of which is also a narrow and dan. 


gerous passage, seldom attempted save by vessels 
of very little draught and under the goverment of 


skillful pilots. ‘The brig kept on her way through 


the broader and safer channel and in the slight 


alteration that it was necessary 


course to follow its curve, she 


In 


threw her . val ¢ 


again in the 


a position astern. an instant 


to effect in her ¢ 
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her course with the rapidity of thought and stcered 
directly between the ridge of rocks and the main 
as if with the intention of intercepting the brig and 
passing ahead of her she could accomplish the 
circuitous route by thechannel. ‘The brig did not 
deviate from her course but kept steadily on her 
way dashing the foam aside from her bows, and 
leaving far behind upon the azure deep a snowy 
furrow, while the schooner with swift and gliding 


flying jib was set, her fore and main sheets hauled 
aft, and putting her helm hard up she changed } 


t 
’ 
4 


priate to a junior. 


“The scheoner will surely fall foul of us, 


, Captain,” said the elderly gentleman, with some 


} anxiety, as the adventurous vessel came bound. } 


; ing with a flowing shect across the course of the 


; brig. 


motion, scarcely turning up a wave with her sharp | 


prow, took her adventurous way between the rock 
and the beach, 

After a sail of twenty minutes the two vessels 
approached each other where the passes met at the 
extremity of the ledge, The schooner was half 
her length ahead, and shooting boldly out into the 
broad channel steered directly across the bows of 
the brig asif intending torun her aboard. ‘This 
mancuvre was observed with some alarm from the 
deck of the brig by a small group that had hitherto 
watched the progress of the chase with deep inter- 
est. It consisted of an elderly gentleman, of a 
commanding military appearance, and a young girl 
extremely lovely, but with something of a foreign 
style of features. But there was no likeness to the 
gentleman that could betray any relationship of 
blood to him, yet his maoner towards her and his 
form of intercourse with her as they stood upon the 


“Tfhehas had the luck torun the “ Devil’s 


, 


ae, gb 8 ‘ —SSy - } 
ite,” sir, without knocking off his fore-foot, carry- | 


ing all saillike the Flying Dutchman in a gale o’ 


wind, he'll take care to keep the ribs of his nim. | 


ble craft out 0’ the way of a merchant brig’s 
nose,” said the captain, quietly replacing his ei- 


} gar which he had taken from his lips to reply, | 


and cooly turning once more to lean over the 


; quarter-rail and watch the motion of the grace. 


ful vessel. 
burden and 
constructed ona most perfect model for sailing, and 
Her 
hull was painted green below her bends, and her 
upper works were jet black. 


The schooner was eighty tons 
with a tastefnl eye to symmetrical beauty. 


A narrow ribbon of 


} white paint scarcely two inches broad, separated 


| tended at a sharp angle 


' gracefully terminating in 


the twocolors, and gave relief and brightness to 


her sides. Her bows were as sharp as thoseof a 


club-hoat, and fitting as if it grew out of them, ex- 
- { 


a pencillike flying jib- 
boom. Her masts were single sticks, tapering to 


withes, and instead of being roand, were flattened 


, fore and aft to an oval shape, in order to hold less 


deck and watched the movements of the schooner, | 


made it apparent she was under the kindest, if net 
under parental protectiun. ‘There was a third per- 
son of the party, or rather standing in such a po- 
sition near it as to render it uncertain whether he 
belonged to it or not. His face was thoughtful if 
not ead, and he seemed to be unconscious of every- 


thing around him save when the light laugh of the 


, ded from 


maiden, would at times cause him to lift his eyes | 


to her face, instantly to drop them again upon the 
He 


was dressed in the pluin mixed gray costume of a 


deck or fix them yvacantly upon the schooner. 


Harvard student, with a square black cap droop- 


ing in fulds terminating in a silken tassel over his 
left cheek. His age could not have been above 
twenty, yet his figure was finely proportioned, with 
an expansive chest and manly elevated carriage. 
His complexion was fair and fresh asa girl’s, for 
as yet the down of opening manhood had scarcely 
shadowed his chin. His hair was of a soft wany 
The fash. 


ion of the viser to his cap displayed the height and 


brown, and worn long to his shoulders. 


beauty of his white forehead, which also 


stamped with the seal of mind. His features were 
of a spirited and manly character, and possessed 
that indiscribable grace and finish which the 
Greek knew so well how to give to marble, 
which is sorarely met within every day life.— 
The eye was clear, grey and natural pierciug as an 
‘The 


was slightly curled as if it were the index of a 


eagle's. It was now subdued. upper lip 


proud spirit, and the nether was more voluptuous- 
ly rounded and fuller than beseemed a poor stu- 
dent—for such the well-worn state of his schol- 
astic habit, as well as other signs, showed him to 
be. Perhaps, however, he was now no longer a 
costume, inasmuch 


student, notwithstanding his 


work that should 


) have designated the number of his scholastic years, 


. as the usual wreatlis of needle 


had been carefully removed from his cuff, though 


| were as White and spot 


; lieved their snowy hue. 
' feather in the centre. 


was 


but } 


wind. 
and displayed canvass enough for a craft of nearly 


twice her sizz. She carried foreand main gaff- 


' 
f 


; gold. He 


| and resolute man, 


was a very dark, handsome young 
man, tall and sleader, yet well shaped, and ap- 
peared to Le not above twenty-two or three years 
of age. [lis carriage was graceful and com. 
manding—his step firm, and his air that of a bold 
Occasionally he would pause 
an instant in bis walk, glance ahead towards the 
brig, give a formal order, and then continue his 
Five or six other 


nautical promenade. young 


men, dressed like helmsmen, appeared to com. 


pose the whole of the crew—though an awning 
covering the forecastle might have hidden others 
from the view of those inthe brig. By the time 
these observations had been made by the captain 
and his passengers, the schooner had got within 
fifty fathoms of the brig, and gradually falling 
off the wind, was boldly standing directly across 


her course, and unless one or the other hauled 


, their wind, it wasclear they would the next minute 


a very long bowsprit, | 


come in collision, 

“Will he dare attempt crossing our bows ?” 
exclaimed the gentleman as he turned from the 
daring schooner to the captain, who was com- 


pressing his lips, between surprise aud apprehen- 


‘The captain made no reply, but seizing a trum- 
pet, sprang into the rigging and waved it emphat- 
ically towards the young helmsman. 


“ Luff, luff! 


ed us the two vessels came bounding nearer and 


” 


or we shall be over you ?” he shout- 


i , 
nearer towards each other. 


; 
Her fore and main-sails were very square 


topsails, a fore-toptail, large enough for a brig of | 


. - , ; 
two hundred tons, an immense jib and large flying | 


jib, while a square foresail swung to a yard exten- 


her cross-trees to her forecastle. She 


plainly was built rather for sailing than burden, 


and in all her appointments it could be seen that ' 


speed alone had been aimed at. Altogether she 


was one of the most beautiful veesels that ever 


danced the waves. 
' 


On her neat decks, as they ’ 


looked down upon her from the brig, they could 
sce that every rope was coiled with the nicest 
nautical precision, and that the decks themselves 


less asa housewife’s floor 


‘ 
| —while cabouse, companion-way, compass-house 


and hatches, neatly painted black, strikingly re. | 


dis- 


At her peak was 
played a emall green flag with a white graceful 
What particularly struck 
the group as the schooner came nearer, was the ap- 
At the helm stood a 


young man dressed in neat white pantaloons, a 


pearance of those on board. 
blue striped shirt and a black knotted handker-. 


chief, while on his head he wore a red woolen 
Portuguese cup—but this sailor's costume 
of 
ippearance that showed he had not been all 
Two 


dressed, save they wore silver bands around their 


could 
his 
his 


similarly 


not conceal a certain air refinement in 


lifea child of the sea. others 


caps, were standing near him indolently leaning 
the 
fourth 


over 
the 


railing, conversing and simoking, while 


> 


paced the weather side of 


deck alone, with a small spy-glass beneath 


irm. + His dress was that of a seaman also, but 


he wore above his striped shirt a blue jac 


same 
round 


Zz 


ket, ornamented with a gold band on either shoul- 


der, and instead of the red woolen comical cap, 


he wore a scarlet silk one, adorned by a band of 


! stant have come together. B 


‘The young seaman smiled and waved his hand 
and continued to steer the same course. 
“ By Jupiter! 


shall walk into 


They are determined the brig 
her—the land-lubbers—I would 
sink the yacht for the young gentleman if it were 
not danger.” “ Luff, luff!” 


thundered through his trumpet. 


for the brig’s he 


rn 
« For God’s suke, put the brig away, captain, 


we shall both sink if we strike together,’ cried the 
gentlemen. 

‘The captain looked a moment at the schooner. 
Collision seemed inevitable. 

** Hard up! 


the helm, springing to the deck, with an oath, and 


bra- 


hard!” he shouted to the man at 


running to his aid, ‘“ Cast off the weather 


” 
ces. 


Let dy anything! 
The brig yielding to the freedom granted, and 
with her bows 
the 


in- 


slowly swung off from the wind 
But 


brig’s course, the two vessels would the next 


landward. for this sudden change in 


jut the next movement 


of the schooner made it clear she had calculated 
luced by 


upon this, as the natural effect to be proc 


her bold and dangerous manceuvre. For no soon. 
er did the brig fall off and present her broad-side 
to her former course, than the young helmsman 
put the schooner directly in the wind’s eye and 
laid her along side of the brig with wonderful skill 
ind next instant the two 


precision. ‘The vessels 


were firmly locked together fore and aft, and the 
young captain sprang from the bows of his ves- 
sel intothe main chains of the brig, and le«ped 
upon the quarter deck. 

* That was a bold manmuvre for a pleasure 
yacht, you gentleman,” said the Yankee ecap- 


r the intruder with curiosity and sur- 


I beg, sir, when vou would make dis- 


play of your skill in boarding, 


you would come up 


to windward and not put me out of my course by 


' 
mv fore-foot. It was a Masteriy piece ol 
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seamanship. A pretty yacht you have for pleas. 
ure sailing in the sound.” 

“ Yes, captaiti, and tve are out fot pleasant 
pastime, this evening. 


you. Ah! there is loveliness!” he exclaimed, as 


his glance rested on the young lady who was gaz. | 


ing on him with uhconscious admiration and curi- 
osity. The maiden caught the glance ofhis large 
expressive eyes, and shrank back, blushing. ‘The 
intruder approached the group and cotirteously sa- 
Juted the noble-looking gentleman, said to her in a 
voice must pleasing in its tones to the ear. 

‘I trust, gently lady, my rude visit has not 
caused you any alarm. I should hardly have taken 
this liberty had I known thege were fair passengers 
on board the brig. But I will soon leave you—as 
a few moments will suffice to dispatch my ertand 
with this stout captain, here.” 

** Your yacht, sir,” said the elderly gentletnan, 
“ is the most beautiful vessel 1 ever belield.” 

* It is graceful as a gondola and moves like a 
feather upon the water,” said the young lady, ad- 
dressing the gentleman rather than the young sea- 
men, though her eye once rested on his face as she 
was Speaking. 

** You have named her, lady !” She is called the 
“ Dancing Feather. 

“* And that is the meaning of the symbol on the 


green flag!” she replied looking up at the object of | sir “d 


her remark. “ It is a feather riding the waves.” 


“ Pray, sir, are you the commander of this beau. 
tiful eraft i” 


“ Yes, sir.” 

“ T was not aware American gentlemen indulged 
ih these atnusements. Nobleman of fortune usual- 
ly alohe pursue them, remarked the other.” 

“ We are hublemen of fortune, also, sir, replied 
the young man, smiling,” “ but our title is our 
freedom—our coat of-arms yonder bright flag—our 
fortune the wide, wide sea.” 

“ Ha! you do hot mean « 

But the young man instantly turned away on 
speaking, and walked towards the spot where 
stood the captain who had not overheard this con- 
versation while the gentleman drew the suddenly 
pale and beautiful girl to his heart, kissed her fore- 
head and remained for an instant watching his 
movements.” 

“Captain: Ihave aword with you, said he 
talmly, as he came up to him.” 

“ Well, sir, pray be speetly, for I am losing time 
with this delay.” 

“Have you not a cabin?” asked the other 
haughtly. 

* I—I thought you could speak tome on deck,” 
replied the surprised captain—‘ but I scarcely 
have time to go below with you. Is your busi- 
ness of importance ?” 

“Itis worth full thirty thousand dollars to me, 
my dear sir.” 

“Stand by the weather-braces and get all 
clear to bring the brig up to the wind,” said the 
captain giving orders to the first officer; and he 
then descended into the cubin, followed by the 
stranger. 

“Now, sirif you plense,” said the captain 
Wpatiently, as the other quietly tuvk a seat upon 





the transum. 
“Iwill mot detain you, xir,” said the other, | 
) courteously. “The liberty I am about to take I | olution; “I bave ten hands, besides my passen- 
Tegret extremely on your own account, my dear gers, and it never shall be said Captain Ezra 


I pray you a word with | 


PPO eens 


; captain, but I fear you will have to make up your 
) mind to consent to a little necessary freedum with 
| a portion of your freight.” 

“ How, sir? What do you mean?” inquired the 
| captain, with suspicions of he knew not what. 

“ I will not keep you longer in suspense as 
| you seem anxious to make sail on the brig. Oblige 
|; me by calling your steward.” 

| ‘The captain stared, hesitated, and the next mo- 
ment obeyed. 

} “Steward,” said the cool young seaman, as a 
tall mulatto entered, “ pass your finger through the 
| ting of this run-hatch, and lift it off. 

As he spoke he pointed to a small square scuttle 
| in the centre of the cabin floor. 

{ The mulatto prepared to obey when the captain 
sprang forward and placed his foot upon it. 

“ Oblige me, dear captain—your weight makes 
it something heavier,” he said, laying his hand 
lightly on his arm and gently forcing him aside. 

The captain fixed his eyes upon those of the 
speaker an instant, and then yielded in silence. 
The steward, at the reiterated command of the 


stranger, lifted up the hatch and exposed a dark 
cavity. 


} 


“What do you mean sir?” now demanded the 
captain with resolution, as if suddenly finding the 
full use of his facultics. ‘ This is a liberty, 


| 
| 
i 
| 





“I do confess it is, dear captain; a very great | 


| one, but I pray you suffer me to take it. A few 
| kegs of gold and silver here in the ran must be 
my apology: 

“Ha! a pirate, by heaven!” cried the captain, 


{ 


ions. * Ho! on deck——~” 


suspended above his heart. 
“Steward, go down and hand up those kegs of 
specie,” he demanded, in a low even tone of voice. 


a second time, as the mulatto hesitated, 

The man descended the steps, and the young 
captain released his hold upon the skipper’s throat. 
“ Breathe a syllable above your breath and you 
are a deed man on the instant,” he said, as he mo- 
tioned him towards the after part of the cabin.— 
** I would have this thing done quietly, if you will 
lively, lively, steward !” 

In a few moments six short iron-bound kegs 


a 


the mulatto and placed on the cabin floor. 


myself. 
the skipper. 

“I know it, my good captain. I saw it safely 
stowed away here at the pier in Boston. But fear 
and its loss will harm no man.” 

“Oh, I shall beruined, sir! 
brains out !” 


I shall blow my 


ee eae 


* T will leave you a receipt that shall clear you 
wholly. 


, osophy, while my men pass these into the schooner.” 


+ over board and drown myself!” 
** Obey me a 
} 


** Never !” shouted the captain, roused to res- 
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at once giving voice to his slowly maturing suspic- ; 


He could proceed no farther, for the hand of the | 
young man was upon his throat and a stilletto was | 


“ Down with you into the run, siz!” he repeated | 


filled with gold,were handed up out of the run by 


“1 am ruined sir, if you take this. I shall hang 
There is thirty thousand dollars,” cricd | 


not—the money was destined for the bank vaults, ; 


* . . ‘ 
Now goon deck and stand by with phil- | 


Wheelock let six kegs of gold be taken out of his 
cabin by a bloody pirate without striking a blow 
\ for it.” 

“Hush, captain. I have thirty-seven young 
gentlemen lying yonder beneath the awning of my 
| forecastle. Pshaw! nonsense, my dear Captain 
} Ezra Wheelock. You will do no such foolish 
thing. Go on deck, and put your brig under sail 
while the gold is passed out.” 

The last determination of the captain was con- 
quered by the coulness of the pitate as he now evi- 
: dently appeared to be, and without a word he sank 
upon the transum and buried his face in his hands. 
| The motion was but for an instant. With a sud. 
‘ den impulse he sprang to his stateroum, seized a 
} cutlass that hung above his pillow and with a 
| phrenzy of desperation, attacked him. Thrice the 
| young man caught the blade upon the stcel guard 
{ of his stiletto, then closed with him and wrested 
the weapon from bis grasp. Then sounding a 
‘ shrill whistle which was affixed to the end of the 
dagger, the answering feet of twenty men were 
' heard leaping upon the deck, and the next instant 
, the cabin was filled with determined young men, 
{ each with a short naked eword in his hand. 

{ “Six of you pass this gold into the schooner 
without noise, and the rest of you hold possession 
of the deck of the brig till it is done,” he said ad. 
dressing their leader who was one of the two young 
sailors who had stood together on the quarter-deck. 
) * Captain, come to the deck with me. Be under 
no alarm—for unless your crew resist me there 
; shall be no violence nor any thing removed save 
| the gold—for which I have been in chase of you 
the last twenty-four hours. I would have preferred 
} coming up with your craft in a more open sea— 
but men of our profession must risk something.— 
It’s a timid wolf will not venture into the fold ?” 
} ‘They ascended to the deck to find the crew of 
| the brig under guard in the waist, and the passen- 
' gers already noticed, standing far astern, alarmed, 
wondering and silent. The young captain imme- 
| diately advanced towards them and said in a tone 
| of apology to the elder gentleman— 
* I do exceedingly regret the alarm my presence 
| and that of my companions has caused you—and 
especially this lovely girl at your side, I need not 
disguise my profession. My object in boarding 
| you is to remove certain kegs of specie which I had 
| reason to know were on bourd this brig. My men 
are now transferring it to the schooner, With the 
' last keg I also quit the brig and leave you to pur- 
| sue your course to the city.” 
** I do not less regret, sir,” replied the gentleman 
| in a feeling yet dignified tone of reproof, “ that a 
young gentieman of your bearing and that of your 
companions, who all seem well-born young men, 
instead of common pirates, should have undertaken 














; this profession which must assuredly end in a pre- 
‘ mature and ignominious death.” 

“Sir,” said the young man with seriousness, 
} * we are all young men who have been educated 
: to be gentlemen without the birth or the fortune to 
sustain and maintain the rank of such. 


~Aee 


We en. 


( 


{ tere! the world and found it already apportioned to 
} Surely, you will not take it, sir! I shall jump | 


: the laborious and the useful. We could not, there- 


; fore, but carve our fortunes out of it with such in- 


{ struments as fortune had given us—and these were 
only our wits. 


We tried them on honesty, but 


| they grew dull and blunted—we could not starve § 
_and mother earth refusing to nourish us, we threw 
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ourselves upon the charity of father Neptune.— 
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When he has been generous to us we leave his do- 
main awhile, and live like pleasant gentlemen un 
shore—till empty purses drive us once more to de- | 
pend upon his bounty. Weare but amateur buc- 
aniers, sir.” 

** You are a pleasunt gentleman, by mine honor,” 
said the old man sadly smiling, “Ido grieve at 
your guilty profession—for thou wilt seldom get 
bloodless gold as thou hast now dune.” 

“We court no carnage. Peaceably if we can | 
—forcibly if we must, is our motto. Dearest lady, | 
I pray you accept this gem as a momento of my 
visit here—my heart tells me I shall need no to- | 
ken of the hour I first beheld you.” 

As he spoke, he placed, ere she was aware, a | 

/ 
{ 


brilliant diamond upon her hand. 

“Sir, this is bold,” exclaimed the gentleman, 
stepping between her and the young captain. 

“ Nay, sir, it shall bea gage of your safety, | 
should circumstances ever place you or herself | 
again in the path of any of the gentlemen of the 
‘ Dancing Feather.’ ” 

“ Keep the ring, sir,” said the young lady, ; 
firmly ; “I can never wear the gift of a free- | 
booter.” 

“« Nay, sweet maid, thou shalt have it, and that | 
those sweet lips have called me a free-booter, cu- | 
pid-forefend; but I will have my revenge on | 
them.” 

As he spoke, the handsome bucanier was about 


to press his broad lip to those of the fair girl, when | 


he received a blow upon the breast from the hith- 
erto inactive student, that made him stagger back. 
wards and reel ere he could recover himself. 

The student had remained during the whole of 


the foregoing scene, apparently so unwrapped in | 


his own sad thoughts as not to observe the events | 
taking place about him, or else so reckless from in- 
ward sorrow as to be indifferent as to the result. 
But when the yourg bucanier chief approached and 
addressed the maiden, he lifted his eyes and ob- 
served the interview with interest. 
sented her the gem, his eyes flashed and the color 
rushed like lightning to his brows, and he instant- 
ly threw his body forward as if he anticipated fur- 
ther boldness, and was prepared to defend her — 
Scarcely had the free-booter meditated the insult in 
his mind when his eye betrayed it to the student, 


and ere he could accomplish his bold purpose the | 


youth eprung forward, unarmed as he was, and, 


with a well bestowed blow, sent him reeling half } 


across the deck 

The bucanier recovered his feet and surveyed his 
assailant, who quietly resumed his former posture, 
with a steady glance of sayage vindictiveness, and 
then clasping his stiletto, leaped upon him. The 
old man caught the uplifted arm and turned the 
blow aside so critically that the weapon buried it. 
self in the mast by which the student was standing. 

Hold, young man ! add not blood to robbery :”’ 
eried the gentleman sternly. 

“It is well—but be it so,” he said with a light 
laugh, drawing forth the weapon and replacing it 
in his bosom. 
mect again, or I know not the destiny that awaits 
adventurers like yourself, in yonder city.” 

The student met his menacing look with a clear 
unmoved gaze, and slightly smiied as ifin defiance. 

“The kegs are safe on board, sir,” said the 


lieutenant of the schooner approaching him. 


When he pre- ; 


idly to the peak, union down. 


* Young gallant, you and I will ; 


not well be otherwise. 
ceed—I trust we shall have the pleasure of meet- 
ing again. 
the elder passenger ; ‘I pray you will pardon the 
rudeness [ meditated towards your daughter.” 

“ Nay, she is my niece, but r 

“ It matters not, save had she been thy daught- 
er thou wouldst have been less slow in protecting 
her. And lady, forgive me if thy beauty tempted 
me, as the sweet flower the bee—blame thy charms 
alone, for had they been less rare they would have 
been less coveted.” 

** All free, captain,” said the lieutenant, who 





stood upon the brig’s bulwarks ready to swing ; 
: himself by a stay on board the schooner ; ‘* yonder 
| group of vessels seem to have discovered our char- 


acter, for there are twenty boats dropping from as 
many sterns, and full eighty men dropping into 
them. 


“ We shall have to keep on through Hell Gate, 
and so into New York Bay. Let us have a look 


at these gentlemen.” 
He sprung into the rigging as he spoke, and 


luoking in the direction the lieutenant was gazing, | 


saw that a score of sloops and schooners had come 


| to astern as if aware of the situation of the brig, 
and suspected the profession of the vessel that lay ; 


along side of her. ‘They were huddled together as 


, if for mutual protection, and all their boats were in 


the water, with from four to six men in each, arm- 
ed with pistols, muskets and cutlasses. ‘Their at- 
tention and movements were plainly directed to- 
wards the brig. 


“‘ This looks determined,” he said, after taking 


a steady survey of them through his pocket spy- 


glass. ‘* There will be work for us Herbert. All 


aboard!” he cried to his companions who had 


hitherto stood guard over the crew of the brig. 

As the last man passed him and leaped from the 
deck upon the schouner, the brig’s colors rose rap. 
This signal of dis- 
tress which the captain had too Jute sent up, was 
instantly answered by a shout from the boats, 


, which immediately began to pull towards the two 


vessels. 
The young freebooter looked as if he would have 
. i=] 


jumped back upon the brig’s decks to cut the col. 


or’s down, but seeing the intended object was al- 


ready effected, he, the next moment sprung upon 
his own vessel and gave rapid orders to cast her 
, off. 
, the brig. 


In a moment she swung clear from the side of 


fell off from the wind, and, commanding in a leud 


tone every brace and sheetto be hauled close aft, 
} shot under the brig’s stern. 


\ ‘The two vessels while together having laid their | 


bows in opposite directions, had been kept very 
| nearly stationary by the counter action of their 


sails, to that when they separated they were but a 


short distance below the ** Devil’s Bite,” through 


which the schooner issued to intercept the brig.— 


It seemed at first to be the intention of the buca- 


nier to attempt to weather the head of the reef, and 
getting inside place the ledge between himself and 
the boats. 
him of the impracticability of this altempt, and he 


But a moment's observation convinecd 


was about toturn back and encounter the boats, 


“ Then cast her free.” Captain, I cannot leave : 
you without expressing my grief at the inconven- ; 
ience I have put you to—but you perceive it could | 
You are at liberty to pro- | 


Farewell, sir,” he added, addressing 


We shall be cut off by them in putting | 
} back into the sound.” 


Iie sprang to the helm himself as she ; 
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when his quick eye detected a deep narrow gap in 
the long line of reef, opening between two bold 
rocks leading from the main channel to the inner 
pass. He saw that the wind as it then was would 
; just allow him to effecta passage through it. It 

was scarcely two feet more than the schooner’s 

breadth in width, and failure would have been fa- 
; tal. 

Without hesitation he braced his vessel as sharp 
to the wind as shc could lie and laid his course. It 
was now plain from the determined eye and firmly 
, compressed lips of the young freebooter as he bent 
to the helm, that he deemed the situation of his 
schooner a critical one, and that all his coolness 
and skill were necessary to extricate her from it.— 
The boats in the meanwhile, impelled by a hun- 
dred oars and with loud shouts from their crews, 
were pulling up the main channel with a rapidity 
that promised those who from the liberated brig 
eagerly watched the movements of both parties, 
speedy retribution for their robbery. 

*« Let us get the ledge between us and the infer- 
| nal boats and we will laugh at them,” said the 
captain to his lieutenant. ‘If the wind would 
haul so as to give us but half a point free, we 
} should clear this ugliest spur of black rock on our 
lee bow, and then we should dance merrily one 
side of the ledge, while yonder boats were pulling 
and heaving on the other. Haul tort every brace 
and bowline till they spring like steel—give the 
canvass not an inch of play. 


Let every man 
throw his weight to leeward. Now, steady, there ! 
steady !” 

“Ha! we shall clear it yet !”* 

The sails of the beautiful schooner were now 
drawn aft to their utmost tension till they lay to 
; the wind like boards, and the sharped bowed little 
vessel as she crept along seemed literally ‘ to eat” 
her way tothe windward. She lay within five 
, points and a half to the wind, and, yet, as her cap- 
tain looked ahead he could see that her bowsprit 
/ was in a straight line with the lee side of the pas. 

sage which was now not fifty yards before him.— 


It seemed impossible that the schooner could clear 
it in safety. The speed at which she moved 
through the water was but just sufficient to keep 
her obedient to thehelm. ‘The boats in the mean- 


while were rapidly approaching, and that of the 


brig was also let down and manned, to join them 
; as they came up, and from the shouts of those that 
crowded them, it was clear that they expected the 


schooner would fall short of the passage and strike 
on the spur of the ledge at the entrance of the gap. 
| This fate indeed seemed inevitable. She contin- 
| ued on, standing a few yards further, and the 
practised eye of the captain saw that she had not 
} opened a finger’s breadth between the lee rock and 
the end of the jib-boom. It was acritical moment. 


Four an instant there appeared to him no alterna- 


tive left but to go about and attempt to force a pas- 
| sage through the boats, into the sound, or to put 
; away before the wind and boldly run the gauntlet 
through East River. 

The schooner was now within her length of the 
passage. it would have 
been too late even to put about, when, just as he 


Another moment and 


had parted his lips to give the order to tack, the 
wind as if willing to !end its asistance to so much 
skill and daring, hauled a little. 
bows freely came up toits embrace—the captain 
saw the opening between the rock and her jib-boom 
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grow wider and wider, and the faithful little ves- 
sel yielding to the helm glided into the gap be- 
tween the rocks which she just grazed with her 
side as she passed them,and like a bird loosed from 
the hand, shot out into the channel beyond.— 
A loud exulting shout rose from her decks. 
after sail was freed from its bowlines and swung 


' pucker. 


Sail 


freer to the breeze, and away she went darting, , 
and curling the waves before her prow, through the | 
“ Devil's Bite,” with the wind two points free on 


her bow towards the wide-spreading sound. 


) distances on two sides of the stem. 


-The disappointed boats which were within an | 


eighth of a mile of her, saw atonce that to pursue 


her through the gap would be useless: but as if 
resolved she should not escape without annoyance | 
they instantly pulled in towards the part of the 
ledge opposite where they were, and reached it 


just at the schooner was passing by on the other 


side. The motley crews immediately leaped ashore | 


and covering the rocks, and opened uponher a 


heavy discharge of pistols, musketry and blunder- | 


busses, which they kept up, apparently without 
effect, until she had got beyond reach of their fire. 

The adventurous schooner a'.length re-entered 
the main channel a quarter of a mile below the 
fleet of coasting vessels from which the boats had 
started after her, and having received unharmed 
the fire of a swivel from one of them that lay near- 
est to her, stood boldly past the residue of the fleet, 
and was soon spreading a flowing sheet in the open 


sound. 
[To be Continued. | 
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LEAVES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 
LEAF FIRST. 


Toox a ramble this afternoon over Mount Merino 
with Cousin Mary. ‘The trees are beginning to 
show the approach of Autumn; especially the 
maples—many of which are golden leaved, while 
others are a bright scarlet. ‘The locusts are turn- 
ing yellow, and with their long brown pods, that 
rattle carelessly against each other, as the wind 
stirs them, havea mournful appearance. The Vir- 
ginia creepers, clinging to the willows and running 
to the topmost boughs of the elms, are a rich red, 
which contrasts prettily with the still green foliage 
about them. 
a russet hue, while here and there, amid their 


The wild grape vines have assumed 
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Pigs however, appear to be very fond of 


| fringe ornamenting the edges of a gaudy mantle. 
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them, we noticed several munching them, as well { While on the mountain yesterday this graceful 


as the swect acorns, scattered on the ground, with 
apparent great relish. 


with the bark merely drawn off—but returned with 
it stained a bright lake. I colored it thus prettily 
making red ink. They grow in clusters, sume- 
They are dark 
purple, almost a black—those at the top of the 
bunch are larger than the ones at the end. The 


clusters are pendant and hang very gracefully.— 


The elder-berries that we came across were drying 
on the bushes—I regret this as I had intended to 
have made some elder-berry wine—it is now, how- 
ever, too late. 
crimson cones of fruit right gallantly upon their 
furry branches, though their leaves have changed 
to a purple hue intermingled with red. ‘The fruit 
though very acid is not unpleasant. ‘The buds are 
sometimes used in dying, and the branches in tan- 
ning. We found a species of the dog-wood bear- 
ing white berries, with a small black spot on each 
center—they resembled very much the Missouri 
apple, though not quite so large and rather flat 


| than round—the leaves were a russet-red though 


some were deep blue. We also, met with a species 


of cactus, near the top of the Mount—being the 


| prickly pear—the fruit had rather an insipid taste, 


' though inclined to be sweet. 


-a tuft of flowers very like the mignonette, and 


) equally as sweet—I know not what it was, neith- 
, er could Cousin Mary, with all ber botanical 


knowledge tell. 
There was a group of three or four white birches 


onthe side of the Mountain, that pleased me— 


their tall powdered trunks, and silvery limbs, man- 
tled with light green leaves, contrasted well against 
the dark shadow of the ploughed land about them. 
I brought home with me a wide piece of the bark 


, which I pealed off, its undersides are a delicate 


shade of brown, while lines of an inch or two long, 
of a darker hue, appear in it at regular distances. 


At the eastern foot of Mount Merinois a swampy 


piece of land which appeared much gayer than the 


surrounding country—not only was the foliage ofa 


| brighter hue, crimson and gold, purple and green, 


shrivelled leaves, may be seen small purple clusters 


of grapes—some that we plucked were very sweet 
and good, while otherson the same bunch had an 


acid taste—they will be much better after a few | 


The chestnut burrs 
are opening—we gathered a few but the trees had 


more slight toaches of frost. 


been so well pelted by nut-loving boys, to say noth- 


ing of the laborers ou the H. R. R. who have a 
hamlet near by, that but few within reach were 
left—those that we did obtain were very large.— 


The butternut trees appeared to be entirely stripped | 


of their nuts—after they ripen they drop off much 


easier than the chestnuts—a wind which would 


shower the former down would not move the latter. } 


We saw no walnuts, though plenty of what the 
boys term piggernuts or pig-nuts—which very 
much resemble the walnut in appearance, though 


, covered with a thinner shuck, the shell, also, being 


) much thinner—the meat is extremely bitter and 


unpleasant to the taste, causing ones mouth to 


To eae ecotmues 


but there were masses of flowers in bloom, yellow 
and blue—though we were not near enough to dis- 
cern what they were. One tree in particular at. 


tracted our attention, it was a willow as I judged 


| from its form but so covered with a mantle of sear- 


let as to conceal every green leaf—it rose above 


the low bushes in the swamps around it like an 


oval roof of a hut and from its center where one | 


might imagine a blaze would issue rose a limb, in 
a pyramidal! form covered with leaves of a fiery red. 
The 


line of willows along the buy-road were of a sickly 


The effect was very singular and beautiful. 
green coloy, inclining to yellow. From the middle 
to the twentieth of the month our woods will ap- 
pear in their most glorious tints. 


Looking out from my window to day as I sit 
writing I notice that just along the line of forest- 
trees on Mount Merino, and extending a yard: or 
two into the cleared land, isa bright border of red 
produced doubtless by the colored leaves of the 


sumach bushes growing there. It looks like a gay 


, i 
The sumach trees are holding their 


Near by, we found 


’ habits. 


, where she was kindly favored with a front pew, 


peculiarity did not attract my eye, perhaps I was 
too near fur it to show to advantage. 
I left home with a white cane—a stout stick | 


I met a young bride this afternoon and some- 
how the sight of one always impresses upon my 


heart a feeling, compounded both of pleasure and 
with the poke berry, ehich is used I believe in 


pain. I am pleased to think that she is happy, 


‘ that with the one whom she holds most dear, she 
what like the grape, but shooting out at regolar 


will pass her life—his soul’s guide and comfort 
for man—stern man though he be, who prides him. 
self upon his own powers, still turns in the time of 
his heaviest trials to the loving heart of woman for 
comfort. We cannot do without them in this life ; 
(Though perhaps we may manage it better in the 
next!) Man would be without woman in the 
world what the earth might be without flowers, 
without sunshine, or the blessed breeze of heaven. 
But I am always pained when I think that her 
life in earnest has now commenced. ‘That as a 
wild flower, transplanted from its native woods, 
into the gay parterre of some walled in garden, 
will fade and perish unless the kindest care is 
nurtured upon it ; so too often does the young wile, 
when she finds that the husband is not the lover, 
God bless the 
bride I met to-.day—and keep her always loving, 
always beloved. 
Hudson, Oct. 1850. 


pine in secret for her old home. 
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A STORY OF HUMAN NATURE. 

Turre onee lived in an obscure town in Mas- 
sachusetts, an old Indian woman, Somehow or 
other, the old woman bad accumulated qnite a 
desirable little property. Yet she was an Indian, 
and was treated with cold contempt by her neigh- 
bors. She had no seat in the social circle, received 
no attention from those around her, occupied a back 
pew in the church, and down towards the grave 
she travelled without friend or comforter. 

Old Nance had but one relative living, that she 
He was 
the terror of the village, and spent his time in any- 


knew of, and he a wild, gracelss son. 
thing but a respectable way. At last the vagabond 
so worried the forebearance of his old mother, that, 
in a hasty moment, she resolved to disinherit him, 
and leave her money to the church, 

Accordingly, she started for the house of one of 
clean 


the deacons, and made a breast of her 


troubles, and acquainted him with her determi- 
nation. ‘The deacon grew from a cool to a very 
amiable mood as she proceeded, and at last became 
profuse in his expressions of gratitude. 


The will, through the agency of the deacon, was 


, drawn, but the old woman feeling a little compunc- 


which should make it 
void, provided the son would totally reform his 


tion, bad a clause inserted 


Secresy was enjoined upon the deacon, 


, who said nothing about it, except to his wife, who 


told it to two or three friends, who of course spread 

it all over the village in the space of one day 
But the change wrought in the condition of old 
Naney was 
7) 


woman. 


miraculous, “ Such a good old 


The nice bites from the best tables 


began to journey, under neat napkins, to her 


humble abode. On a rainy Sabbath, a carriage 7 


took her at her door and carried her to church, & 
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Her esha 
was in everybody’s mouth, and her tottering form 
commanded respect every where.—But she thrived 
remarkably under this treatment, and lived, and 
lived. In the meantime the son was looked upon 
with more than usual distrust, and the poor widow 
was deeply commiserated in his disgraceful course. 

Years passed away, and the kind attentions of 
friends were still continued to the widow, when at 
last old Nance slept the sleep that knows no 
waking. A large funeral, one of the largest the 
little village had ever seen, attended her to her 
grave in the quiet church yard. There were tears 
above her bier, and benisons breathed upon her 
memory. 

The funeral was past. ‘The deacon, the squire, 
and number of the village notables were gathered 
in her dwelling, and in one corner of the room sat 
the sad and taciturn son. 

“ Squire,” 
will.” 

* Yes, 


‘* Will you have the goodness to read it ?” 


said the deacon, “ I believe there is a 
there is a will.” 
All were silent.—The 


The will was produced. 


will was read, in which all the widnow’s property 


was bequeathed to the church. Many an eye 
sought the face of tne prodigal son, but saw no 
change in its stolid features. 

When the reading was finished the son arose, 
and drawing a piece of paper from his pockct, 
inquired the date of “ that ar will.” 

The date was stated, and handing the squire 
his paper, the portionless asked him to read it. 

Alas, it was a will one day younger than the 
other. ‘The fond mother in her weakness had told 
the son what she had done, and he managed to 
have a will drawn twenty-four hours after the 
previous one, in which he was the sole legatee. 

The assembled wisdom and 
the village went home thinking, and the son had 
the pleasant 


satisfuetion of knowing that his 


mother’s lastdays were her best days. 
this is not fiction. Itis but an instances of the 
weakness of our common natures, which, in similar 
developments, come before us with humiliating fre- 
quency, ulike in the lowest and highest walks of life. 
— oD @Crto 
POPULAR ERRORS. 
Ir is an error to suppose that because you silence 
&@ man you convince him, or because he declines 


to answer you, he lacks the power. 


It is an error to fancy that because a woman | 


looks at you she is in love with you; or because 
she sighs when you are by, that she is dying for 
you; sighing is a well-bred modification of yaw- 
ning, and as often betrays weariness as anxiety or 
solicitude. 

It is anerror to suppose that because a man 
smiles on you he is your, friend, because he cov- 
ets your society he cares afig about you; smiles 
and professions are now the cheapest thing in mar- 
ket except patriotism. 

It is ar error to suppose that because you hap- 
pen to love your wife during the honey moon you 
will be the happiest man in the world during the 
rest of your life ; matrimony is like a glass of so. 
da water—very sparkling when it is first carried 
to the lips, but palpably tasting of acid before it is 
half swalluwed. 

It is an error to fancy that because a woman 


can play a piano and embroider she is accomplish- 
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lisinterestedness of | 


Reader, | 


} than for any 


| they are shut out from 





e é, or be cause a isecks | in a low voice and rolls 
up her eyes with tenderness she is amiable. 

It is an error to suppose that because a monkey 
can chatter he possesses reason, and it is equally 
an error to suppose that loud talkers have common 
sense. 

——° 5D @ Cato —— 
GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


Trust not uncertain riches, but prepare your- 


selves for every emergency of life. Learn to work, 


AO ELL PLL POLL 


Mevocitory. 
mrnrrcranccmmcbibirborrmmcbbiiidddde rela pbPRPAADA 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1850. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS | AND PATRONS, 


Wiru this number commences another volume of the Rural 
tepository, and fur the manner in which it isto be conducted, 


‘ we respectfully refer the reader to the prospectus on the lust 


} page. 


and be not dependent on servants to make your ; 


bread, sweep your floors and darn your stockings. 
Above all do not esteem too lightly those honorable 


young men who sustain themselves and their 


aged parents by the work of their own hands, while | 


you caress and receive into your company those 
lazy, idle popinjays, who never lifta finger to help 
themselves as long as they can keep body and soul 
and yet funds to live in fashion. If you are wise, 
you will look at this subject in the light we do and 
when you are old enough to become wives, you 
will prefer an honest mechanic, with not a cent to 
commence life, to the fashionable loafer, with a 


capital of ten thousand dollars. Whenever we 


{ conditions of publication ; 


It is with pleasure that we offer our acknowle|gement 
to those friends who have favored us from the commence- 
ment of our career,and also to our younger readers whom 
ench succeeding year has added to the former. To our con- 
temporaries of the press, our thanks are eminently due, and 
are herewith respectfully tendered for the kindness with which 
our efforts to please the literary public have been welcomed 
and enlarged upon; and for the candor and fairness which 
have generally characterised the notices they have been 
Those indebted to 
us would confer an essential favor by promptly cancelling our 


pleased to take of us and our publication. 


small claim against them, those who uwe only for the present 
volume, would particularly oblige us by complying with the 
and in return, we promise them a 
full equivalent fur the amount claimed, and our best thanks 
in the bargain, with this exordium we commend our present 


volume to the courteous and indulgent reader, pledging to him 


{ our former labors as a guarantee for the future. 


hear remarked, “ such a young lady has married | 


a fortune,” we tremble for her future prosperity.— 
Riches left to children by wealthy parents turn out 
to be a curse instead ofa blessing. Young women 
remember this, and instead of sounding the purse 
of your lovers and examining the cut of their coats, 
Mark if they 
have trades, and can depend upon themselves—sce 


look to their habits and their hearts. 


that they have minds which will lead them to look 
above a butterfly existence. ‘Talk not of the beau- 
tiful white skin, and the soft delicate hand, and the 
splendid form and the fine appearance ef the young 
gentlemen. Let not these foolish considerations 
engross your attention. 

—> 85D @ Cato — 

TOBACCO. 

BY A WOMAN. 

A coop deal has been said about the use of to- 
bacco by ministers and pliysicians. It seems to 
me there is more excuse for allopathic physicians 
and ministers for indulging in the use of tobacco 
other class of men, poisoners excep- 
ted. The regular faculty believe in prisoning, 


and there is no good reason why they should be 


excluded from their own creed. As for ministers, 
amusements and manual 


employment, and under such circumstances it is 


— ED © to — 
DIARY. OR FARMERS’ 


FOR 1851. 


Tuts Almanac will be ready for sale, about the last of Oct. 


STODDARD'S ALMANAC, 


when we shall be happy to supply all those who wish to pur- 
chase at wholesale or retail. 

No publication excepting the Bible is so universally circu- 
lated, and he who can give a wise maxim, or discreet direction 
in the pages of an Almanac, has probably more influence on 
the chinractes of a people, than the writers of large volumes 
In this view of the subject, Al- 
manacs are very important works. By the influevce of Dr. 
Franklin's Almanacs he moulded the minds of his country 


of philosophy and morality 


men; his prudeutial maxims are more efficient conductors of 
his fame than the lightuing rod. And consequently the plan 
that our Merchants and Mechanics have adopted, of adver- 
tising in the pages of an Almanac must be a good one, as every 
family in the Union will have an Almanac, and there upon its 
pages they can see who has the cheapest and best goods, and 


what can be cheaper or more convenient than a register of 


this kind. 


very natural that they should get into some sort of | 


mischief, and public opinion exonerates them from 
all blame if they destroy health, life and usefulness 
by tobacco ; and so far from being deposed or ex- 
pelled from the church for this semi-suicide, they 


have their expenses paid on an European tour for 


the recovery of their health. 


— 0835 ¢ Oto — 
Fear not if a trouble comes upon you, keep up 
your spirits through the day be a dark one. 
‘ Tronbles never sto» forever. 
The darkest day will pass away.” 
; J 
— 8) @Gato— 


Ficut hard against ahasty temper. Anger will 


come, but resist it stoutly. A spark may seta 


house on fire. A fitof passion may give ycu cause 
to mourn all the days of your life. Never revenge 


an in) ity . 


ences knows no rest 


t to Miss Almi 


The whole edition of this Almanac will be from FIFTEEN 
to TWENTY THOUSAND. We would say, to those Mer- 
chants, and Mechanics, who have not availed themselves, of 
this great method of advertising, that we have a few more 
pages left, which shall be at their service if applied for soon. 


> #5 6 Goto — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


L. L. P. Allens Hill, N. ¥. $1,00; 
P.M. Arcadia Village, N. Y.$5,00; 
Mrs. L. M. Alburgh, Vt. $1,00. 

— =D) © Cato — 
MARRIAGES. 

In this city. on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Henry Darling, Mr 
Francis Brown, of New-York city, to Miss Caroline Matcher, 
of this city. 

On the 3d inst. Mr. Walter Miller to Miss Margaret Pier 
son both of Germantown. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Cyrus Crosby to 
Amelia Tibbals, both of Stockbridge. 

On the 2ath ult. by the Rev. D. L. Marks, Mr. Isaac Coon 
a Becker, both of Hillsdale. 

On the 4th inst. by the same, Mr. Michael 
Maria Helms, both of this city. 


C.N. Rocton, Til. $3 nn 
E. E. New- ¥ ork, 1,00 ; 


Bunt to Miss 


On the 6th inst. by the same. Mr. Alonzo Lawton to Miss 
Elizabeth Hollenbeck, both of this city. 

On the J2th inst. by the Rev. D. L. Marks, Mr. Joshua 
Granger of Albany, to Miss Elizabeth Thompson, of this city 

Al Stockport, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Himrod, Mr. 
George Henry Philip to Miss Eliza Ann Sloat. 

— 93550 ¢ Cato — 
DEATHS. 

In this city, the 24th ult. Maria Ten Broeck, aged 95 years. 

On the 24th ult. Charles Shaver, nged 76 ye iTS. 

On the 11th inst, Ruthetta Ann, daughter of Noah A. and 
jane Ann Spa it in the Mh year of her age. / 

( 12th inst. Henry L. son of Alex ler N. and Caro- © 


ed 1 vear, 5 mouths and 12 dav« 
he Ist inst. of consumption, after a severe 


mes Elmendorf, formerly of this city. 
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For the Rural Repository. 


JENNY LIND. 
The Child of Song. 


I heard her sing, 
Tue child of Melody! "Twas a sweet song, 
And it came stealing on the air like sounds 
Of music from the spheres. And there she stood, 
Pouring around her and above, one tide 
Of richest song. Her very face half spoke 
The music of her soul; so innocent, 
So pure, sv joyous was its eloquence. 
Though thousands gazed upon her, and ench heart 
Was wrapt in ecstacy, she stood unmoved, 
And met brizht eyes beaming upon her looks 
Of admiration. Each impassioned glance 
Was lost upon her: for, unconsciously, 
She seemed to view them all ; her senses, bound 
By some delightful spell, some blissful dream, 
Some sweet, delicious vision : and it seemed 
As though her very spirit must soar to Heaven 
With that sweet song, for earth seemed lost to her—~ 
Her very smile seemed to partake a cast, 
A gleam of heavenliness.— 
Hushed, hushed is all : 
A deep, a death-like stillness reigns around: 
A breathless awe, a thrilling calm. 
But, hark ! 
A sound comes murmuring softly on the ear, 
Softly os sighs Phe zephyr midst the leaves, 
Gently as breaks the wave on summer's eve, 
Sweetly as sings the bird when, on glad wing, 
He seeks his native skies ; or like the song 
Of some sweet syren, borne o’er ocean's breast, 
Breathing enchantment round ; etherial sounds 
Come fluating on the air,—sounds that have power 
To thrill through every heart-string, to unnerve, 
To touch the tenderest chords of sympathy, 


And to dissolve in tears. 
But louder now 


Bursts forth her voice, in one rich swelling strain 
Of gladness, which entrances all and fills 

The soul with rapturous feeling nigh to pain. 
Her eye, now glistening with deep pathos beams, 
Sparkles with triumph, dances with delight, 
Glows with a fervent lustre, sweet and pure, 

As are the melodies of that rich voice. 

But higher yet and higher still she soars, 

Borne on the wings of song; and one full note 
Is heard, which vibrates through the hearts of all 
And chains them in a wild delirium 

Of wonder and of fear. Still sounds that note, 
And every eye is trembling fixed on her, 


eer 


Whose every power, whose life, whose soul seems thrown 


Into one wondroustone. And yet she smiled, 
When all around, in breathless sympathy, 
In silent awe, were wuiting for the end 
Of that rich breathing. for it seemed as though 
Her very spirit and life must pass away, 
With that long thrilling cadence to the skies. 
But, softer, softer, fuinter grew its sound, 
Until, in whispering murmurs, soft and sweet 
As seraphs breathings floating in high uir, 
It ceased it died away. 

*Tis o'er, tis o'er! 
But the remembrance of that last rich tone 
Will never fade from those enraptured hearts 
Who fe!t its thrilling power. E’en yet methinks 
That voice will sometimes steal upon their visions 
Asa spell, to captivate and lend them to 
Sweet thoughts of Heaven, and of that bright choir 
Whose voices blend in richest harmony 
To sing glad songs of praise. 

If such her songs, 

O! what must be the music of the skies? 
Surely the soul must revel in delight 
And drink fresh rapture from each holy strain 
That echoes through Henaven’s portals. 
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O! ifshe 
Can sway the hearts of thousands by her voice, 
Can bind their souls in exquisite delight, 
Can melt to tears, or blissfully entrance, 
What can Heaven's music do? 
New-York, Sept. 1850. 
— 8) ¢ Gao 
For the Rural Repository. 
LAZARUS. 
BY MRS. L. A. BROCKSBANKS. 

Tt was the hour of eventide—that calm 
Still hour, when ange! bands their watches keep 
O’er slumbering innocence ; and music from 
The spirit land with earth-born strains is blending, 
Like harp notes wafted on the winds that rock 
The briny deep. That sweet—that stilly hour 
Found sorrowing hearts in Bethany; for one 
Beloved, had yielded to the call of Death 


And bade earth's scenes farewell; forever was hushed 


One voice that lately joined the vesper hymn 

Of praise ; forever was closed the eye 

Whose every glance was fraught with love—sweet 
Incense of the heart. 


How soon the shades of Death can steal 
} The light from beauty’s eye,—can blight the rose 


Upon the cheek, the lily on the brow, 
And hush the beating heart! To-day, erect 
In youth and pride—the noblest work of God ; 
To-morrow—cold—unbreathing clay, a tenant 
Of the tomb! To-day, young hearts are joyous, 
Hope wreathes the brow, and love illumes the eye ; 
To-morrow sounds the knell of joy, the loved 
The loving one must die—must dic ! 

Cold,—cold 
In denth’s embrace, and shrouded fur the tomb 
He lay. the brother and the friend—upon 
The pallid brow the chill dews lay, the white 
Lips sealed, and fixed the sunken eye—nought— 
Nought but clay remained of one so late endowed 
With life, with beauty and with love. 


Beside 
The sable bier two weeping sisters knelt— 


Dishevelled locks their features veiled, with grief 
Their bosoms heaved, nor could voice of sympathy 
Aoguish like theirs assuage. 
“ Oh, had our Friend 
Been here, our brother had not died !”” 
’T was not 
The voice of murmuring, but faith unyielding— 


Strong, in one whom they had loved through good and 


Il! report,—Jesus, the Nuzerene.” But 
He alas! is fur away on holy 
Mission bent, nor heeds the bitter grief that 
Bends those mourning hearts of Bethany. 

The 
Tyrant Death no merey knows—the dark tomb 
Takes the dead ; still by the gloomy portal 
Two mourners linger near, bewuiling one 
So early lost, so loving and so dear. 
Thrice had the evening shadows closed around 
That lowly tomb, nor yet appeared that ‘ Friend’ 
Beloved, to share, or soothe their grief. 





That form of symmetry and grace, in mien 
Majestic, and in manner grave, sadness 

Sits upon the brow, pure as celestial light; 

His eye, though meek, divinely bright, and sweet 
As infancy, his mouth, though never wreathed 
With smiles. 


His humble followers few press closely 


To his side, and with rapt attention heed 
The lesson he imparts, as with watchful 


} Eyes they scan the proud malicious Jews, who 


} Listen to revile,—who fullow to betray. 


( Lo! a female form appears, in mourning 


¢ Flowed unrestrained. 


Garments clad, and with streaming eyes she bows 
Low at the Savior's feet, 

“ Lord hadst thou but 
Been here our brother had not died.” 
Then on her youthful brow, his gentle hand 
Was luid and o’er his cheek the silent tears 


Yes, mourners by the new 


| Made grave, check not the gushing tears, fur He, 


Whose spirit was divine did weep 


‘ For one beloved! 


, Theasilvery accents fall—* Where have ye laid him ?"’ 


Hark ! how melodious on the ear 





Lo '— He cometh! mark ye 


A AS np 


‘ 
t 
{ In order to accuse. 
> 


The blind to see.” 
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Now the voice of caviling is heard among 
The crowd, and watchful eyes each motion sean 


“ Could not this man ‘ ’ 
The life preserve of one so much beloved," i 
“ Yet he pretends to cure the lame, and eause 


See—by the open tomb 

The weeping Savior stands, His hands are clasped 
Upon His breast, His meek eyes raised in prayer, 
—Not for himself did Jesus pray, but for 


That fuithless band. : 
Now the murmuring voices 


Cease—deep silence reigns uround ; with outstretched 


Hand the Savior cries 
“ Lazarus come forth” 


Behold that ghastly corpse arise !—behold 
Those features change !—the pallid brow now throbs. 
With life, the sunken cheek with beauty glows ; 
And from those glazed and sightiess orbs, the soul 
Beams bright and clear ; 
Oh, wondrous Power !—the grave 
For once yields up its treasured Dead! 

Hudson, Oct. 1850. 
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have a few copies of the Tith, 12th. !6th, J7th, 18th, 19th, | 
20th, Vist, Wd, Vth, Vth, and 2th volumes, and any one 

{ 


ume. All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold ox- { 

cept when a whole set is wanted. ' 

} 

| Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs!!! | 
2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. , 
3 do. 2.00, do. 66 do. f 
5 do. $3,00, do, 60 do t 
8 do. $4.00, do. 50 do. 

| 11 do. $5.00, do. 46 do. ; 

‘ 22 do. $10,00, do. 45 do. 

i 33. do. $15.00, do. 45  — do. 

} 44 do. $20,00, do. 45 do. 

' 55 do. $25,00, do. 45 do. 


| Names of subscribers with the ( 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 

| 4° No subscription received for less than one year. All 

} the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the year 

until the edition is out, uuless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 


Recipes, Poetry, &c. 


New Volume, October, 1850. | 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWL. 27, Commencing Oa. 19, 1850, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, | 
Price $1—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite > 


Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Ilumorous and Wistorical Anecdotes, Valoable 
The first Namber of the Twenty- {| 
| seventh Volume of the Rurat Reposrrory will be issued on | 
| Saturday the 19th of October, 1850. } 


‘The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent | 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by } 
all that have favored us with their patronage. 
the test of more than a quarter of a century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. | | 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty-six 
numbers of eight pages each, with n title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. 


sending forthe 27th volume, can have us many copies of either 
of these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that vol- 


Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y 


, IT NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c.1 


{ io The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 








It has stood } 


ft will also be 


We 





amount of Subscriptionte | 





our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence | 
} of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
} the necessary information concerning Clubs, etc. can be ascer- 


$ tained from the above. 


‘nd receive Subscriptions. 


nee _—— 


We respectfully solicit all our sub- 


scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity for the 

next Volume. 
ir EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re- © ) 

quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a nutice 





